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Rhodes Scholarships 


By Gilmore Stott* 


HEN Cecil Rhodes was an undergraduate in 

Oriel College, Oxford in 1877, he wrote in his 
first will the idea and ideal toward which he bent his 
efforts the rest of his life: The unification of the 
English-speaking peoples, and “the foundation of so 
great a power as to hereafter render wars impossible 
and promote the best-interests of humanity.” In 
December 1946, after two interruptions by world 
war within a period of 40 years, the scholarships 
Rhodes founded will be resumed. 

Since the initiation of the scholarships in 1904, 
approximately 2,000 young men from the British 
Empire, the United States, and Germany have 
studied in Oxford under the provisions of Rhodes’ 
will; of these, 1,126 were Americans. There is no 
way to check their influence, no rule of thumb to 
estimate how far Rhodes’ plan has fallen or will fall 
short of its goal. But how the plan has worked and 
is working today, and whether or not Rhodes’ method 
was in keeping with his ideal—these are matters 
worth inquiry. 


Objective 


Rhodes’ long-range objective never altered mate- 
rially; but the means he advocated to achieve the 
objective altered a great deal. His first will proposes 
the founding of a secret society, its members pledged 
to extend British rule by (1) extended colonization, 
(2) the ultimate recovery of the United States, and 
(3) the initiation of an Imperial Parliament. The 
plan for scholarships entered Rhodes’ mind initially 
as a side issue. He was deeply impressed by the 
strong ties of friendship formed during college life. 
In 1891, Rhodes determined to found a Teaching 


*Rhodes Scholar from Ohio, 1938-40; Assistant to Frank Ayde- 
lotte, American Secretary, Rhodes Scholarship Trust, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. The article is based upon 
“The American Rhodes Scholarships,” being published by the 
Princeton University Press. 
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University at Cape Colony; he felt confident that 
“the young men who will attend it will make the 
Union of South Africa in the future.” He was 
disturbed, however, by the thought that the Univer- 
sity of the Cape would encourage provincialism, 
keeping the young men of South Africa from the 
broadening influence of study in Great Britain. In 
1893, the idea of a University at the Cape was 
dropped, and Rhodes established three scholarships 
yearly from South Africa to Oxford University. 
These provisions were quickly changed to include 
scholarships. for Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada. 

In 1899, Rhodes made his last will, broadening the 
scheme to include 2 scholarships yearly from each 
of the United States, 15 from Germany, and an 
increased number of 60—rather than 30—from the 
Dominions. Rhodes’ original aims toward broad 
political unity, peace, and human welfare were the 
same. But the immature scheme of a secret society, 
with its members bound under oath to particular 
political ends, had been abandoned completely. 
Instead Rhodes put all his faith in providing the 
freest possible kind of educational opportunity to 
men whose instincts for leadership would, in Rhodes 
words, “‘be likely in after life to guide them to esteem 
the performance of public duties as their highest 
aim.” Such men could not, nor would not, be 
tutored as to what they should do or think. Rhodes’ 
problem, and the problem and privilege of his 
trustees today, was simply to select men of worth 
and to offer them a unique educational experience. 
The rest was in the hands of the scholars themselves. 


Early Selection Methods 


There is some truth in the popular notion that a 
Rhodes Scholar is supposed to be an all-around man. 
Selection, according to Rhodes’ will, is based upon 








literary and scholastic attainment, character, leader- 
ship, and interest in sports. It was soon realized, 
however, that too much emphasis upon a classic 
balance of qualities would end in mediocrity—that 
the true spirit of Rhodes’ will would be served not 
by men fairly good at everything, but excellent in 
something. Rhodes felt that of the four requirements, 
intellect and character were most important, and it 
is upon these qualities that Committees of Selection 
lay the greatest emphasis. Leadership, though vital 
is felt to be more imponderable; and it is fully realized 
that the “eager beaver” of undergraduate days may 
not be the outstanding public servant of later life. 
Olympic prowess in sports is not the quality for a 
candidate to rely upon, but the importance of enough 
skill to bring a man into easy and pleasant association 
with his fellows is taken into account. 

Selection of men highest in these qualities has been 
a process of trial, error, and improvement. In 1902, 
Dr. George R. Parkin, principal of Upper Canada 
College, Toronto, was called upon by the Rhodes 
trustees to initiate the selection system throughout 
the Dominions and in the United States. Enormous 
difficulties presented themselves. American univer- 
sity education, patterned in the main on the lines of 
German universities, was wholly unlike the English 
system; few Americans knew what Oxford was like, 
or what type of man would best benefit from what 
Oxford has to offer. Oxford insisted upon a prelim- 
inary examination in Greek and Latin—a task taken 
in stride by the classics-nurtured British schoolboy, 
but a stumbling block to many of the best-qualified 
Americans. The level of attainment for the bachelor 
of arts degree in Oxford was high, and the university 
at that time had made little provision for postgrad- 
uate study; therefore, the holders of an American 
bachelor of arts degree were normally expected to 
spend 2 years, after graduation in the United States, 
toward the Oxford bachelor of arts degree. Faced 
with these problems, Dr. Parkin felt that selection 
could best be accomplished by committees com- 
posed of presidents of American colleges and uni- 
versities. Separate competitions were accordingly 
held by these committees in the 48 States for 2 out of 
every 3 years, from 1904 until the outbreak of World 
War I. 


Improvement in Methods of Selection 

The first major improvement in the system of 
selection was made in 1918. By that date there 
were more than 400 returned Rhodes Scholars in the 
United States. It was proposed that the selection 
system be placed in the hands of these men. They 
knew best what Oxford was like and would most 





likely be able to assist the returned scholar, who 
had for 2 or 3 years cut his association with American 
pursuits. Chairmen of Committees of Selection 
were chosen from outside the Rhodes Scholar group, 
thus avoiding any spirit of clique and gaining ad- 
vantage of the wisdom and experience of prominent 
public figures. 

In 1919, Oxford waived its classics requirement 
for Rhodes Scholars. The result of this change, 
added to the above-mentioned change in Committees 
of Selection, was a sharp increase in competition. 
One hundred candidates had contended for 48 
appointments in the years the competition was held; 
this number of candidates grew abruptly to 500; 
and, at present, averages from five to six hundred 
for the yearly award of 32 scholarships. 

A wide discrepancy was still noted between the 
abilities of the best and of the poorest American 
Rhodes Scholars. This situation was inevitable so 
long as small, sparsely populated, or educationally 
backward States were necessarily awarded a scholar- 
ship, while better candidates across the State bound- 
ary had to be turned down. The need was clear: 
To retain equal opportunity for all States, while at 
the same time allowing flexibility so that two men 
might be selected from one State and none from 
another if the merits of the men justified. To an- 
swer the need, the district system of selection was 
adopted in 1931. Under this system, the country 
is divided into eight districts of six States each. A 
competition is held each year in each State, the 
Committee of Selection choosing two men who will 
represent the State at the district competition. 
From the 12 men thus Selected, the District Com- 
mittee chooses 4 Rhodes Scholars-elect. 


Scholarships Resumed 


Thus developed and altered by the first 40 years 
of Rhodes scholarships, Committees of selection 
will resume their activities in the first postwar 
election, December 1946. Applications of candi- 
dates will reach secretaries of State Committees of 
Selection on or before November 2. State Com- 
mittees of Selection meet on December 10 or 12, 
District Committees on December 14. Scholars- 
elect will enter the University of Oxford in October 
1947. 

In addition to the usual 32 appointments assigned 
annually to the United States, the Rhodes Trust 
offers 16 additional scholarships each year in the first 
2 postwar elections. These extra scholarships were 
especially created due to the fact that the war effort 
has barred intending candidates from the opportunity 
of competing during the war years. The total of 48 
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appointments per year will be divided between 
candidates for Regular or War Service scholarships 
at the discretion of committees of selection in 
accordance with the merits of applicants appearing 
before them. Both regular and war-service appoint- 
ments are made for two years in the first instance, 
with the possible third year for those whose record 
at Oxford and plan of study make such an award 
advisable. No restriction is placed upon a Rhodes 
Scholar’s choice of studies. The stipend is at present 
fixed at 400 pounds a year. A Rhodes Scholar 
should be prepared to supplement this stipend by 
at least 50 pounds from his own resources. A War 
Service Scholar who qualifies for benefits under the 
GI Bill of Rights (Public Law 346) may expect 
benefits at Oxford equivalent to those he would 
receive at an American university. 

Conditions of eligibility are as follows: For a 
regular scholarship, a candidate must be a male 
citizen of the United States and unmarried. He 
must be between the ages of 19 and 25 on October 1, 
1947. He must have completed at least his sopho- 
more year of college or university work by the time 
of application. For a War Service Scholarship, 
marriage is not a bar. The candidate must be a 
male citizen, between the ages of 19 and 32 on Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. He must have completed at least 1 
year of war service, either as a member of the armed 
forces or as a participant in civilian war work; any 
work will be considered as war service for which 
draft boards have granted deferment. He must 
have completed 1 year, instead of the customary 2 
years, of his college or university work by the time 
of application. 

Committees of Selection have at hand a somewhat 
extensive dossier of information on each applicant. 
These include his photograph, birth certificate, 
written recommendation from the president or other 
responsible official of the candidate’s college stating 
that he has been chosen to represent that institution; 
copy of discharge papers (in the case of a veteran), 
certificate of medical examination, and a connected 
statement of the candidate’s general activities and 
intellectual interests in college and his proposed line 
of study at Oxford. In addition, the committee will 
consult a group of not less than five nor more than 
eight written references furnished by persons whom 
the candidate recommends. The conditions have 
made these references extremely informative: They 
are completely confidential, not seen by the candidate 
himself; and the writer is requested to comment both 
upon the candidate’s strength and weaknesses, the 
implication being that no man is perfect and that 


candor will add to the positive value of the recom- 
mendation. 

A preliminary selection is made upon the basis of 
credentials. From 12 to 15 top candidates will be 
summoned to appear at their own expense before 
State Committees of Selection. For the district 
meeting, the 24 summoned candidates will be reim- 
bursed for their railway and pullman (but not hotel) 
expenses. Confronted by committee examinations, 
the sometimes apprehensive candidate will find that 
informality is the rule. A dinner, by way of social 
catalyst, is often arranged. Candidates are called 
individually before the committee for oral interview. 
Often a member of the committee who can talk the 
man’s language, so to speak, is designated beforehand 
to lead the questioning. Genuineness rather than 
glibness is what the committees desire; their effort 
will be discovery of the candidate’s strong points, not 
exposure of gaps in his information. In the case of 
keen competition, which is the general rule, com- 
mittees will call candidates in for a second interview. 
The suspense, however high, will be resolved within 
the day; candidates move quickly from State to 
district examination, and from district to the status 
of Rhodes Scholar-elect. 


Life at Oxford 


Oxford life is manifold, and the barest indication 
of its distinguishing features can be given here. The 
university is an aggregate of 20 colleges and 2 halls. 
They are not distinguished by the subject matter 
which they teach. Of one of them every Oxford 
student is a member; within its walls he lives, dines, 
meets his tutor; on its playing fields he attempts 
rugger or soccer, however crudely, and setting out 
from its boat club barge he wields a novice oar. 
The college is his academic and social unit, and here 
he finds the intimate comradeship that only small 
college life can afford. From the university he gains 
the facility and equipment that only a great univer- 
sity can furnish. His choice of lectures is augmented 
by the fact that colleges practice the free-trade 
principle, and all lectures are open to him, wherever 
they may be. 

A Rhodes Scholar is at once confronted with an 
educational experience he generally finds unique: 
Neither his college nor his university cares how he 
gets his knowledge, but only that he gets it. The 
student sees his tutor once—sometimes twice—a 
week, each time presenting a paper he has written. 
He attends lectures or not, as he sees fit. He 
receives no assignments, gets no credits, passes no 
courses—is in fact free from-many of the devices 
which he may have grown to expect as constant 
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academic accompaniments. Instead he is called 
upon to write at the end of his studies a rigid series 
of examinations, consisting of seven to twelve 3-hour 
papers at the rate of twoa day. These papers cover 
his entire field of knowledge. What he has made his 
own will stand him in good stead. What he attempts 
to stuff into his head for the occasion will only lead 
to disaster. The Oxford record of American Rhodes 
Scholars has been more than creditable. Since the 
inauguration of the district plan of selection, they 
have, in terms of first- and second-class honors com- 
bined, surpassed the record of Englishmen who have 
won scholarships to Oxford colleges. 


Occupations of Returned Scholars 


The good a Rhodes Scholar gains from Oxford is 
measured partly in purely personal terms, partly in 
terms of service and leadership; he may provide his 
community after his return. he names of distin- 
guished individual Rhodes Scholars could be men- 
tioned; it will be more informative here to indicate 
broad trends in the occupations chosen by returned 
scholars. Of the 1,126 Rhodes Scholars elected 
since 1904, the largest group (389) has gone into 
education and educational administration; then 
follows law (236), business and banking (141), 
government service (74), and medicine (55). In 
view of the fact that Rhodes expected public leader- 
ship from his scholars, it may at first glance appear 
surprising that more than a third returned Rhodes 





Scholars took up academic life; against this impres- 
sion must be weighed two facts: That politics has 
not been until recently a career to attract the best 
American talent; and that the very great increase 
in the number of American colleges within the last 
50 years is one of America’s outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

Certain recent trends are worthy of notice, 
Journalists, writers, and broadcasters (53) are an 
increasing group, and one of key influence beyond 
that indicated by their number. The number of 
those spending their entire time in research is 
rapidly growing (36 at present). The number in 
the religious field (35) is diminishing. 


In Conclusion 


The patterns of today’s political trend toward 
unification, security, and human welfare will follow 
the tentative progress of the United Nations; they 
will not resemble in detail the extension and welding 
of empire that Rhodes foresaw. It takes but a 
little perspective, however, to see that unity under 
law is of one fabric. Rhodes knew that there is, 
and can be, no guarantee that such unity can be 
achieved. But, if it can by any means be achieved, 
Rhodes was perhaps justified in believing that broad 
social and intellectual exchange, and the training of 
men likely to devote themselves to public service, 
are the right ways to tend toward its achievement. 





Louisiana's Leave of Absence Policy for College 


Faculties 
By Joseph E. Gibson * 


OR a number of years, the Louisiana State 
Board of Education has had, as one proviso of 
its system of tenure for college faculties, the require- 
ment that a faculty member shall attend a reputable 
graduate school at least 6 weeks once every 5 years. 
While this requirement was usually “more honored 
in the breach than in the observance,” there were 
times when it would be invoked to the embarrass- 
ment of all concerned. 
Eventually, a representative State committee of 
faculty members undertook a study of the situation. 


“Director of Higher Education, Louisiana State Department of 
Education. In Louisiana the State institutions of higher education, 
except the State University, are under the control of the State Board 
of Education. 
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A report of a plan for providing leaves of absence with 
pay for faculty members was the committee’s 
answer. After the report had been before it for 
several months, the Louisiana State Board of Educa- 
tion, in January 1946, adopted the faculty commit- 
tee’s report as submitted, and added $55,000 to the 
annual budgets of the several colleges to implement 
the program, which is as follows: 

“The Louisiana State Board of Education will 
continue to seek the improvement of the quality of 
professional services at the colleges by requiring 
faculty members (all professional personnel under 
tenure) to take a leave of absence for resident 
graduate study for a period of at least 6 weeks 
during every 5 years. All faculty members who 
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have not met this requirement, since September 1, 
1942, shall be given until September 1, 1948 to meet 
it. Failure by a faculty member to meet this re- 
quirement shall result in forfeiture of tenure, and 
ineligibility for increase in salary or promotion in 
rank until the requirement shall have been met. 

“Knowing that provision for academic leave with 
pay is a well-established administrative device calcu- 
lated to improve the quality of college teachers in 
service, and recognizing that for the colleges under 
its control such a policy is justifiable and desirable, 
the Board hereby declares it to be its policy from 
January 1, 1946, to offer faculty members oppor- 
tunity of leave of absence with pay for study under 
the following conditions: 

“(1) A minimum of 6 weeks of full-time residence 
study each 5 years at a reputable graduate school 
shall continue to be required of each faculty member. 
A certificate of credit shall be submitted as evidence 
that this requirement has been met. The college 
president may, for sufficient reason, exempt from 
this requirement a faculty member who is 55 or 
more years of age. 

“(2) In the case of a faculty member of doctoral 
level, evidence of independent study or research 
which does not involve college credit, carried on in 
residence at a reputable graduate school, laboratory, 
or library, may be accepted in lieu of a certificate of 


graduate credit. In exceptional cases, evidence of 
off-campus research may be accepted as meeting the 
requirement. 

(3) The faculty member shall secure the approval 
of his college president in selecting a graduate school 
and courses of study. 

(4) The period of required leave of absence with 
pay shall be not less than 6 weeks. The college 
president may, under justifiable conditions, approve 
additional leave with pay to an aggregate maximum 
of 18 weeks. 

(5) The rate of compensation for the period of 
leave approved shall be at the rate of pay for the 
period for which leave was granted. 

(6) In accepting a leave of absence with pay the 
faculty member shall be understood to assume a 
moral obligation to return to his institution for at 
least 1 year of further service unless specifically re- 
lieved of this obligation by his college president. 

(7) A mimeographed copy of this policy and a 
written statement of the faculty member’s status 
under it shall be furnished to the faculty member 
each year by the college president. 

“(8) Each college president shall interpret this 
policy on the advice of the director of higher educa- 
tion to the end that the interpretations for each 
college shall be in line with those for the other 
colleges.” 





Advisory Group on Education in Japan 


HE advisory group on education in Japan, re- 
quested by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, has been 
appointed by the Department of State and has gone 
on its mission. Its function is to advise General 
MacArthur’s staff and through him the Japanese 
Ministry of Education on technical matters relating 
to the educational program to be followed under the 
Allied occupation. The group will also make 
recommendations on the most effective measures to 
be taken in the process of demilitarization and 
reorientation of the Japanese educational system. 
The chairman of the group is George D. Stoddard, 
State commissioner of education for New York and 
president-elect of the University of Illinois. The 
other members of the group are: 
Harold Benjamin, director, Division of International Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education 


Leon Carnovsky, associate dean, Graduate Library School, 
The University of Chicago 


Wilson M. Compton, president, Washington State College 

George S. Counts, professor of education, Columbia University, 
and a vice president, American Federation of Teachers 

Roy J. Deferrari, secretary general, Catholic University of 
America 

George W. Diemer, president, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College 

Kermit Eby, director of research and education, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of Education, University of 
California 

Virginia Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard College 

Willard E. Givens, secretary, National Education Association 

Ernest R. Hilgard, head of the Department of Psychology, 
Stanford University 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, National Catholic Education 
Association, and chairman, Education Section, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 

Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, president, Wellesley College 

Charles Iglehart, formerly professor, Union Theological Sem- 
inary and Methodist-Episcopal missionary to Japan, now 
adviser to the Civil Information and Education Section, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
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Charles S. Johnson, professor of sociology, Fisk University 

Isaac L. Kandel, professor of comparative education, Columbia 
University 

Charles H. McCloy, professor of physical education, State 
University of Iowa 

E. B. Norton, State superintendent of education, Alabama 

Lt. Col. T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy, The University 
of Chicago 

David H. Stevens, Division of Humanities, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia 

William C. Trow, professor of educational psychology, 
University of Michigan 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Washington 

Emily Woodward, State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Gordon Bowles of the Division of Occupied Areas; 

Office of International Informational and Cultura 


Affairs, Department of State, is accompanying the 
group as representative of the Department of State 
and Far Eastern adviser. Paul Stewart, also of the 
same office in the State Department, is serving as 
secretary-general. Col. John N. Andrews, formerly 
with Selective Service, is accompanying the group 
as military liaison. 

In making the selections, the Department of State 
was in close consultation with the U. S. Office of 
Education. It also sought the advice of representa- 
tives of nationally recognized educational associa- 
tions, as well as .of individuals prominent in the field 
of education, including the chairman of the group, 

Dr. Benjamin is representing the U. S. Office of 
Education as Government adviser to the group, 
substituting for the Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, who was unable to go. 





Dartmouth Revises Its Curriculum 


HANGES in the Dartmouth College curriculum, 

providing for a wider range of subjects in the 

first 2 years and featuring a required senior-year 

course in great issues of the modern world, have been 

announced. They are the result of the adoption of 

a program recommended by the faculty committee 
on educational policy. 

The announcement states that the program does 
not constitute really a “new” curriculum, but affords 
within the framework of the present liberal arts cur- 
riculum a number of changes designed to increase the 
graduate’s understanding of the postwar world and 
his leadership as a citizen. The changes will go into 
effect next fall. 


Graduation Requirements 

As revised by the faculty, the full requirements for 
the Dartmouth degree, starting with the class enter- 
ing college next fall, are: (a) English 1-2; (b) 1 year 
of a foreign language offered for admission or 2 years 
of a language started in college; (c) two semester 
courses chosen from art, music, philosophy, classical 
civilization, and classics of European literature and 
thought; (d) four courses from four different fields 
among economics, government, history, psychology, 
and sociology; (e) four semesters of work chosen from 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mathematics, 
physics, and zoology; (f) freshman hygiene 1-2; 
(g) physical education in freshman and sophomore 
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years; (h) a major study according to the regulations 
of the college; (i) the senior-year course in ‘“‘Great 
Issues”; and (j) free electives to bring the total to 
122 semester hours. 

Thus the total semester hours credit required for 
the bachelor’s degree comprises: (a) 50 hours of 
general education requirements; (b) 42 hours of free 
electives; and (c) 30 hours of major study. 


Courses 


An increase in the range of subjects taken in all 
divisions of the curriculum will be achieved partly 
by an increase in the amount of prescription in the 
freshman and sophomore years—70 percent, as com- 
pared with 60 percent at present—and partly by 
the offering of one-semester general courses in 
satisfaction of the distributive requirement. This 
requirement embodies the committee’s belief that a 
broad, general education in the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences should be the basis for every 
Dartmouth man’s course of study, regardless of 
later specialization. Provision is made, however, for 
exempting from these prescriptions any student who 
can demonstrate through proficiency tests that he 
has already satisfactorily acquired the content of 
any given course. The hours thus released may be 
used for free electives in any field. 

The new one-semester introductory courses in 
most departmental fields are designed as “ends in 
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general education rather than as means toward 
specialized education,” being intended to contribute 
toward broad intelligence in the arts and sciences 
rather than as factual or technical drill-courses 
considered merely as prerequisites to advanced 
specialized work. 

A new sophomore course in “Classics of European 
Literature and Thought” will deal with the western 
cultural tradition through a number of great books. 
Provision is made for the use of modern methods of 
teaching foreign languages through optional “inten- 
sive” courses carrying double credit. 

The “Great Issues’ course to be required of all 
seniors is designed to bring the knowledge acquired 
by the student in the first 3 years of college into 
sharper focus on the great national and international 
problems which confront him, and to increase his 
awareness “of the obligation to use knowledge in 
making decisions and taking action.” The course 


will deal with vital issues in the sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities, and under a special director 
will feature lectures each week by distinguished 
authorities visiting the campus. 

Aside from the “Great Issues” course, the cur- 
riculum for junior and senior years follows the 
present plan of specialized work in a major field, 
with honors work permitted for the outstanding 
student and a comprehensive examination required 
at the end of senior year. Modified majors, cutting 
across departmental lines, are also recommended for 
continuance, 


Student Participation and Guidance 

In its report to the Dartmouth faculty, the com- 
mittee on educational policy stated that it has under 
consideration plans for increasing the student’s par- 
ticipation in the educational process and for improv- 
ing methods of student guidance, on both of which 
matters recommendations will be made later. 





Proposed Scholarship and Fellowship Program 


Fok some time proposals have been made for 
Federal scholarship programs in higher educa- 
tion. The most recent of these is embodied in a 
bill which has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Charles R. Savage 
of Washington (H. R. 5465, February 13, 1946). 


Its principal features are as follows. 


Financial Provisions 

The bill would authorize annual appropriations 
“to be paid to the respective States for the purpose 
of enabling the States to identify young people of 
unusual ability, and provide for their continued 
education through supplying financial aid in the 
form of scholarships, fellowships, or wages for 
socially significant services which the young people 
will render on approval of the college or university.” 
These appropriations would begin with 35 million 
dollars for the year 1947-48, and in 4 years would 
teach 80 million dollars. 

The appropriations would be distributed among 
the States in the proportion that the graduates of 
the senior high schools of each State bear to the 
total number of graduates of senior high schools of 
all the States during the second year preceding the 
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year for which the fund is distributed, except for 2 
percent of the appropriations, which would be 
available to cover the costs of administration and 
studies related thereto and to provide a comparable 
program for the island possessions. 

The average scholarship stipend for a State would 
not exceed $30 a month and the average fellowship 
stipend would not be more than $50 a month. The 
awards would be made “solely on the basis of ability 
without reference to race, sex, religion, or the eco- 
nomic status of the young people.” 


Administration 

Administration of the program would be a func- 
tion of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. In 
order to secure the benefits of the appropriations a 
State would be required to accept the provisions of 
the Act and designate or create a State scholorship 
and fellowship board consisting of not fewer than 
seven members and having all the necessary power 
to administer the provisions of the act. The board 
would submit plans to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, showing how it proposes to develop the 
program, and the Commissioner would approve the 
plans if he found that they conform to the Act. 








Definitions 


As defined in the bill, a scholarship “is an award 
maae to a young person qualified to enter, or al- 
ready a student in attendance, as an undergraduate 
in a college or university approved for the purpose 
by the State scholarship and fellowship board;” a 
fellowship “is an award made to a student in a 
professional school requiring at least 2 years of col- 
lege work or the equivalent for admission, in a 
graduate school, or in a research institution which 
makes provision for training research workers, ap- 
proved for the purpose by the State scholarship and 
fellowship Board;” and a student “is a person de- 
voting essentially full time to educational work in 
a college, university, or research institution,” 
approved by the board, and maintaining a scholar- 
ship record “above the average of the class or group 
of which he is a member.” 





Survey in Ohio 


Gov. Frank J. Lausche of Ohio has appointed a 
special 12-member committee to make a “survey of 
the higher educational resources in the State, and if 
found inadequate to recommend remedies.” The 
committee was asked to undertake this task because 
of the “tremendous enrollment which already has 
created a difficult problem,” particularly in lack of 
housing. The Governor urged that the survey cover 
the present status of enrollment, the estimated 
September situation, and the general subject of 
housing, including the percentage of housing re- 
quired for married veterans. 

A network of State university extension schools in 
high-school buildings in several Ohio cities has 
appeared likely as a means to meet an-anticipated 
heavy enrollment next fall. The faculties would be 
supervised by and largely chosen from the univer- 
sities, and students would be given full college credit 
for work in the centers. 

The members of the committee are: President 
Howard L. Bevis, Ohio State University, as chair- 
man; Clyde Hissong, State superintendent of public 
instruction; R. B. Oldfather, president of the Ohio 
High School Principals’ Association; and the follow- 
ing college and university presidents: John C. Baker, 
Ohio University; Gordon K. Chalmers, Kenyon 
College; Winfred G. Leutner, Western Reserve 
University; Phillip C. Nash, University of Toledo; 
Hazelton E. Simmons, University of Akron; Celestin 
J. Steiner, Xavier University; Raymond D. Walters, 
University of Cincinnati; Charles H. Wesley, Wilber- 
force University; Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College. 
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Repayment of Student War Loans 


Student borrowers who received loans through the 
Student War Loans Program, administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education through 288 colleges and 
universities, had by December 31, 1945, repaid more 
than 16% percent of their obligations. A total of 
$3,327,836.32 was loaned to slightly more than 11,000 
students. Of this sum, a total of $534,441.04 has 
been repaid; 1,479 students have repaid their loans in 
full. 

Repayment of these loans was required to be made 
in four equal annual installments, beginning 1 year 
after graduation. Students who served in the armed 
forces were granted deferment of repayment of their 
loans during the period of service. Loans to 283 
students who were drafted prior to graduation, who 
lost their lives, or who suffered total and permanent 
disability, have been cancelled. 

Student War Loans were granted only to students 
in engineering, physics, chemistry, medicine (includ- 


ing veterinary), dentistry, and pharmacy, who were . 


within 24 months of graduation at the time of 
receiving the loan. 





Army-Navy-State College 


High-ranking officers of the Army, Air Force, 
and Navy, and of the Foreign Service and Depart- 
ment of State, will study joint problems of national 
defense in a newly created college, which will be 
the highest level educational institution of the armed 
forces. Organized under the authority of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, this college will be the first ever 
established to promote close integration between 
the highest levels of the armed services and the 
State Department. It will be situated at the site 
of the Army War College, Washington, D. C. 

The student body will be carefully selected from 
the key positions of each department. After com- 
pleting the course, which lasts about 10 months 
the students of each class will return to their in- 
dividual duties. The first class will start on Sep- 
tember 3, 1946, and continue to June 21, 1947, with 
an enrollment of at least 100 students. 

Among the subjects to be studied will be the 
atomic bomb and other new weapons, and theif 
effect on the trend of warfare. Other developments 
in scientific research will be taught by military and 
civilian specialists. The course will include 4 
thorough study of the foreign policies of the United 
States and other major powers. Special attention 
will be given to the United Nations Organization 
and to other means of preventing war. Major 
“home-front” problems, such as industrial produc 
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tion, Communication, transportation, and mobili- 
zation of manpower are to be given considerable 
research. 

All the armed services in the highest echelons 
will study war preparedness from a “joint” point 
of view for the first time in history. This will 
include an analysis of the role of air and sea power 
and ground forces in future operations. Joint 
intelligence, communications, logistics, air oper- 
ations, and amphibious warfare will be studied 
under the general course “‘Joint Operations.” 

In the preparation of the detailed curriculum, 
close liaison will be maintained with the Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I.; with the higher 
educational institutions of the Army Ground and 
Services Forces, Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; and with 
the Army Air Force, Maxwell Field, Ala. Certain 
parts of the course will be held in conjunction with 
the Joint Army-Navy Industrial College. 





Federal Loans to Students Proposed 


A bill (S. 1782, January 31, 1946), introduced by 
Senator William Langer of North Dakota, would 
authorize and direct the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to make loans to individuals desiring to 
obtain vocational, technical, academic, or profes- 
sional education beyond the high-school level. Any 
person who is a citizen of the United States and has 
successfully completed a high-school course, or its 
equivalent, would be eligible for a loan not to exceed 
$500, in the event that his application was approved 
by the Commissioner of Education. 

The bill would authorize an appropriation of 3 
billion dollars, which would constitute a revolving 
fund to be available for the purpose of making the 
loans. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 














Colgate Begins Area Studies 

With four courses on Latin America and one on 
world order, Colgate University has inaugurated its 
work in Area Studies, a major field of its new “‘core 
curriculum,” with the term starting March 5. 

The “core curriculum” of seven subjects is planned 
to supersede the five survey courses of the original 
Colgate Plan of Education started in 1928. Through 
the Area Studies phase of the core, Colgate expects 
to be giving by 1948 comprehensive courses covering 
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the culture, history, geography, and social, economic, 
and political problems and resources of Russia, 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. 

The five courses now starting are, “Problems and 
Elements of World Order in Our Time,” “Eco- 
nomics and Trade of Latin America,” “Social 
Problems of Latin America,” “Political and Social 
Developments in Latin America,” and “Geomorphic 
Units and Mineral Resources of Latin America.” 

Starting in September, subjects forming the Col- 
gate “core curriculum,” in addition to Area Studies, 
will be natural sciences, public affairs, and phi- 
losophy and religion for freshmen; fine arts for 
sophomores; English communication for juniors; 
and a course in dynamics of freedom for seniors. 


Improved Science Education 
Urged for Negro Colleges 


Pointing out that Negro colleges, with few excep- 
tions, have placed very little emphasis on strong and 
complete training for the professions of chemistry, 
bacteriology, physics, and engineering, Lloyd A. 
Hall, well-known industrial chemist from Chicago, 
called for improved science curricula in Negro 
colleges during an address delivered on February 22 
at Hampton Institute. 

Dr. Hall stated that there are competent, well- 
trained scientists in the Negro colleges who can do 
excellent work in producing young men and women 
of high caliber in the scientific fields, but that they 
need better facilities, administrative encouragement, 
and more time for research and research teaching. 
He also said that Negroes, as a group, have not yet, 
to any extent, started any industries utilizing science. 
This was pointed out as a challenge to Negro educa- 
tion. 

He paid tribute to the 16 young Negro chemists, 
engineers, physicists, and mathematicians at The 
University of Chicago and at Columbia University 
who played an important part in the vast research 
program for the final development of the atomic 
bomb, and he mentioned other Negro scientists who 
were employed in war projects at universities, in 
factory laboratories, and in the Government service. 


American Universities Abroad Suggested 


Speaking at Colgate University’s midwinter com- 
mencement exercises, Charles R. Wilson, chairman 
of the Department of History, just returned from 7 
months in Europe, advocated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment establish in foreign countries American 
universities for American students, as a means of 
promoting international understanding and coop- 
eration. 





“What I envision are American universities 
abroad, with American students, staffed by American 
faculties, and based on the American plan of educa- 
tion,” Dr. Wilson said. “It would be desirable to 
admit a fair proportion of properly qualified students 
from other countries, and it would also be desirable 
to supplement the teaching staffs with qualified 
foreign teachers. No such university, however, 
should be allowed to become merely another Euro- 
pean or Latin-American institution. It should 
remain in every sense an American university abroad, 
dedicated to the promotion of understanding and 
good will among the nations.” 

The Colgate professor, who taught at Biarritz 
American University while in Europe, predicted that 
many foreign countries would like to have American 
universities on their soil, and outlined two methods 
by which the institutions could be financed. ‘They 
could be supported by appropriations by Congress 
much as our State universities are supported by 
action of the State legislatures,” he said; “‘or they 
could be supported by an endowment created from 
the sale of surplus American war property abroad. 
A fraction of the staggering total available from this 
source, set up as a permanent endowment, would 
easily top the financial resources of the most heavily 
endowed universities in the United States.” 


Junior College Enrollments Rise 


In a survey made in January at the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, it was indicated that the 
enrollment of veterans in the junior colleges is ex- 
pected to more than double during the next 6 months. 

The survey showed that a total of about 17,000 
veterans were attending the junior colleges, and at 
least 38,000 were expected to enroll by September. 
Present facilities of the colleges will accommodate 
approximately 75,000 veterans and can be increased 
to handle many more. 

Only 8 of the 90 institutions participating in the 
survey had to refuse admission to veterans because 
of the lack of proper housing, while 88 reported that 
special steps had already been taken to accommodate 
returning veterans by the addition of many new 
courses and services. 


Valparaiso University Scholarships 
for Europeans 


Twenty-five scholarships have been established by 
the Valparaiso University Board of Trustees for the 
purpose of aiding the education of Europeans. The 


American-Scanainavian Foundation is making con- 
tact in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark with 10 
prospective students who may be able to enroll at 
Valparaiso very soon. The foundation is an organi- 
zation for international cooperation supported by 
American citizens of Scandinavian descent. 


Indiana’s New School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


Indiana University soon will set up a school of 
health, physical education, and recreation. Creation 
of the new school was recommended by the Univer- 
sity self-survey committee and approved by the 
faculty in 1940, but final action on the recommenda- 
tion was deferred for the war period. The estab- 
lishment now of this school is one of the initial steps 
taken by the University in its postwar development 
program. The school will bring together in one 
academic division all of the University’s present 
activities in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion and will offer both graduate and undergraduate 
training. 


New Courses for Veterans at Western Michigan 
College of Education 


On the assumption that there will be a need for 
trained men in the fields of business administration, 
air-conditioning and refrigeration, the Western 
Michigan College of Education, at Kalamazoo, has 
added to the many curriculums offered returning 
veterans terminal courses in these fields. Business 
administration is a 2-year terminal curriculum 
designed to help veterans establish themselves in 
business. Air-conditioning and refrigeration are 
taught within a 2-year curriculum, 1 year approxi- 
mately for each area. The intent is to prepare veter- 
ans technically for repair, maintenance, and installa- 
tion of air-conditioning and refrigeration equipment. 

Other vocational curricula offered at Western 
Michigan College are: Aviation mechanics, machine 
shop, tool and die making, radio and electronics, sheet 
metal, arc and gas welding, printing, linotype com- 
position, pattern making, and mechanical and archi- 
tectural drafting. Transportation maintenance it 
offered on a cooperative basis with the veterans 
receiving actual practical experience in local garages. 
Retailing and secretarial science also are offered in 
terminal cooperative courses. 


Aid in Veterans’ Housing Problems 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., is making 
cash grants up to $25 a month to married veterans 
in its student body who need additional assistanct 
in solving their housing problems. The grants are 
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made after need is demonstrated and will be in 
addition to any benefits the veteran may obtain 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. When married veter- 
ans now in college are cared for, preference will be 
given to returning veterans who had already begun 
their education at Union College before entering the 
service. 


California’s Institute 
of Industrial Relations 


Provided by act of the legislature, an Institute of 
Industrial Relations will begin operations at once on 
two campuses of the University of California, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. Public interest, rather 
than the special interests of either labor or industry, 
will be the goal of the Institute, one of whose major 
aims will be to make an impact on the community by 
offering facilities for the interchange of ideas and for 
the dissemination of the products of academic 
research and study. 

For top officials of labor and industry, short 
sessions with outstanding authorities on a current 
issue of importance are planned. For the junior- 
executive group in industry and the shop-steward 
group in labor, longer programs will be given, with 
attention directed to more technical subjects and 
basic training by evening course or seminar and the 
2-week institute. 

Efforts will be made to reach the public by ex- 
tension courses, lectures, and work for specialized 
groups. Also, there will be the regular course 
offerings for university students. Scholarships are 
to be provided, if possible, to enable junior executives 
of labor and industry to spend one or more semesters 
on the campus. 


Lincoln University To Reappraise 
Its Objectives 

Lincoln University, in Chester County, Pa., has 
announced the appointment of a joint committee of 
alumni, trustees, and faculty to restudy the objec- 
tives of the University. The committee, appointed 
by the president of the University’s alumni associa- 
tion, is at work and will submit its report at a confer- 
ence to be held in connection with the inauguration 
of President Horace Mann Bond at commencement. 

Lincoln University, in its ninety-first year, is the 
oldest institution of its kind for Negroes north of the 
Mason and Dixon Line and east of Ohio. Its original 
objective, as Ashmun Institute, was to train mis- 
sionaries of the Negro race to go to Africa. In 1865, 
when the present name was adopted, its objectives 
were enlarged to accord with the broadened field for 
Negro leadership resulting from the emancipation 


of the race. The training of religious leaders for the 
Negro population was its main objective from that 
time until about the time of the First World War, 
when its sphere of training shifted from the pre- 
dominantly pre-theological to the wider training of 
professional leaders on all levels. During this period 
also its graduates have ceased to make the South 
their almost sole destination and have established 
themselves in large numbers in the Northern metro- 
politan centers. In the opinion of its new president, 
“The institution faces almost as decisive a choice as 
to its future direction as faced its founders in 1854.” 


A Cooperative Study Plan 


A plan has been worked out between American 
University, Washington, D. C., and five midwestern 
colleges, under which a group of 20 students from the 
midwestern colleges will be sent to American Univer- 
sity, in the spring of 1947, for a semester’s under- 
graduate study in the social sciences. The students, 
while in Washington, will live together in a residence 
hall in the School of Science and Public Affairs of the 
American University. Hiram, Oberlin, and Woos- 
ter in Ohio; Allegheny in Pennsylvania; and West- 
minster in Missouri, are the colleges whose students 
will participate in the program. To be eligible, a 
candidate must be a junior and an honor student. 

The course of study will cover 15 academic hours, 
and will include 3 courses in the field of the student’s 
major interest or allied areas, one 3-hour course of 
individual study, visits to and consultation with 
personnel in the scientific and administrative in- 
stitutions of Washington, and a seminar for the 
presentation of criticism and coordination of the 
work, 


Refresher Courses for Lawyer Veterans 


A national refresher training program for lawyers 
returning from military service will be offered 
through the Practicing Law Institute, a nonprofit 
institution chartered by the Board of Regents of 
New York State. The Institute has been designated 
by the American Bar Association to prepare courses 
for war veterans throughout the United States. 

Commencing January 15, a 5-week course of 24 
two-hour lectures for law school graduates and mem- 
bers of the bar has been conducted in the evening at 
the New York County Lawyers Association, 14 Vesey 
Street, New York City, and is being continued each 
5 weeks. Correspondence courses lasting 12 weeks 
will be provided for lawyers who reside in small com- 
munities or are otherwise prevented from taking the 
regular refresher courses. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From Government Agencies 


Navy Department. The Navy Plans the Peace- 
time Education of Naval Oficers. 8 p. May be 
obtained from the Training Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Free. 


Describes the main features of the Navy’s plan for the peace- 
time education of officers based on the recommendations of the 
Holloway Board. 


U. S. Senate, Committee on Military Affairs. 
National Science Foundation: Report on Science 
Legislation from the Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion to the Committee on Military Affairs, United 
States Senate, February 27, 1946. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
44 p. (79th Cong., Senate Subcommittee Rept. 
No. 8). Free from the Subcommittee on War 
Mobilization, Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 


Contains a discussion of the state of American science and the 
scope of a national science program, the text of a new bill (S. 1850), 
and a section-by-section analysis of the new bill, together with 
some other materials relating to science legislation. 


Publications From Other Sources 


Pamphlets 


Report on Students in Schools of Social Work, 
November 1, 1945, and Academic Year 1944-1945, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill., American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 39 p. 
mimeo. 50 cents. 


Much detailed information concerning enrollments in the 
46 member schools of the American Association of Schools of 


Social Work. 


“A Symposium on Intensive German Courses for 
Civilians,” in The German Quarterly, vol. 19: 1-94, 
January 1946. 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis., 
George Banta Publishing Co., 1946. 
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Describes types of experimentation with intensive courses ig 
German with some evaluation of their results. 


What the Testing Program in the Schools of Nursing 
Has Taught Us, by Archer Willis Hurd. Richmond 
19, Va., Bureau of Educational Research and Sery- 
ice, Medical College of Virginia, 1946. 51 p. mimeo, 

The second publication growing out of a 5-year study of the 
curriculum in schools of nursing. Describes briefly the research 
program, the examinations used, and the results of the analyses 


made, and gives a series of recommendations for future guidance 
in the improvement of instruction in nursing. 


Announcement of Meeting 


SouTHERN AssocIATION OF COLLEGE AND UNI 
veRsITY Business Orricers, Henry Grady Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 18-20, 1946. Communications 
regarding hotel reservations should be directed to 
J. R. Anthony, Purchasing Agent, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta. 
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